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COSMOPOLITAN ART JOURNAL 



THE FINE ARTS ABROAD. 




London, March 6th, 1859. 

)ONDNESS for the Fine Arts, 
real or affected, is a marked 
characteristic of the higher cir- 
cles of English society. The mil- 
lionaire nobleman does not spend 
all his money on horses and 
hounds ; nor on the wines and viands of 
his sumptuous entertainments. The picture 
gallery is the glory of his mansion, both 
in town and country ; and, as a general 
rule, the larger his income the more 
magnificent are the paintings which 
adorn his walls, and the costlier the 
statues which meet you at every turn of 
the stairs. If England cannot claim 
peculiar distinction as the birthplace of 
artists, her noblemen may justly claim to 
bo ranked among the most munificent 
patrons of the Arts. The Royal Academy 
of London may not be equal to the Im- 
perial Louvre of Paris; but in England the 
masterpieces of Art, instead of being 
concentrated in a gallery of a mile or 
two in length, are lining the walls of 
every palace and castle in the kingdom. 
This may not be as beneficial to the pub- 
lic ; but the greater opportunity afforded 
for the study of art in private collections, 
makes everybody, more or less, a connois- 
seur, and he has access to the best society. 
The dining-room of tho English nobleman 
is a museum of art. And not only noble- 
men, but every gentleman of means con- 
siders it a sine qua non to adorn his walls 
with pleasing pictures. It is a part of 
the entertainment to which the guest is 
invited. The breakfast-room of the poet 
Monckton Milnes ; the dining-room of 
Mr. "William Stirling, author of the " His- 
tory of Spanish Painting," and of the 
"Cloister Life of Charles V.;" the parlors 
of the Hon. Mrs. Norton ; the library of 
the Marquis of Lansdownc, &c, &c, are 
all filled with rich and rare paintings, 
affording a perpetual feast for the eye, 
and a constant stimulus to conversation. 
The subject may be a beautiful woman ; 
a handsome horse ; an angelic child ; a 
poetic landscape, or tho portrait of some 
genius, or hero, or beauty, whose very 
name unlocks the treasury of unending 
rominiscencos. There they are, to please 
at once the eye, the imagination, and the 
memory. And, in the midst of some of 
the most sumptuous dinners here, in 



London, I have felt like Dr. Johnson, when 
seated opposite a beautiful woman at 
table, he declared that " instead of feast- 
ing his stomach he could only feast his 
eyes." 

The prices paid in London for gems of 
art are almost incredible. I do not pro- 
pose, however, to go into particulars 
touching these most pardonable extrava- 
gances. But let me assure the numerous 
patrons of the American " Cosmopolitan 
Art Association''' that nothing commends 
a gentleman more highly to the <; distin- 
guished consideration" of the English 
haut ton than a knowledge and a love of 
art. It is taken as an evidence of a refined 
taste, of a genial nature, and of general 
good manners. For instance, a gentle- 
man in London invites you to breakfast or 
dine with him, and you are ushered into a 
room full of choice paintings and statuary, 
which have cost him, it may be, a hundred 
thousand dollars ; or even five times that 
amount ! He expects from his guest, at 
least, something of intelligent admiration. 
Imagine his very natural disgust for the 
boor, who looks with an equal lack of 
emotion upon a richRaffaelle, or apanel 
of picture paper ! If the " Cosmopolitan 
Journal" by its criticisms and illustra- 
tions of art, shall succeed in creating in 
America a taste for fine paintings, fine 
statuary, fine architecture, and for fine 
things generally, it will accomplish a 
work of refinement that cannot fail to be 
of great public benefit, as well as a 
special blessing to the nascent art-genius 
of the country. 

As an interesting item of Art intelli- 
gence, I will add the following descrip- 
tion of a beautiful gem, which I have 
been " making love to" in the studio of 
our countryman, Mr. Minor K. Kellogg : 

The picture of the Belle Jiardiniere, 
by Raphael, in Mr. Kellogg's possession, 
has attracted the serious attention of con- 
noisseurs ever since it came into his 
hands, and is destined to create a greater 
sensation as its merits become known. 
As there is another picture of the same 
subject in the Museum of the Louvre, the 
question is now being discussed as to its 
originality, and the proofs called for. It 
seems that there is no authentic history 
yet found of Raphael's having painted 
this subject. The only knowledge we 
have is that he made drawings for it, and 
that they exist. Mr. Kellogg has been 
occupied, more or less, during the last 
four years in researches on this interest- 



ing subject, and has accumulated a mass, 
of evidence of the most valuable kind, 
which, I believe, he intends soon to pub- 
lish. The Jiardiniere in Mr. Kellogg's 
collection, is so different in many im- 
portant points of design, color, and accesso- 
ries, from that in the Louvre, and its merits 
are in all respects so much more like those 
peculiar to Raphael, that they at once 
throw a doubt on the authenticity of that 
in the Louvre so long attributed to him. 
Whatever may be the ultimate decision 
regarding these two pictures, Mr. Kel- 
logg has had the boldness to hold that the 
one he has purchased is an original, and 
to keep it in Paris, almost alongside that 
in the Louvre, for nearly four years, open 
to the inspection of the world. Thus far 
it has not been openly questioned even by 
those connoisseurs who have long been 
prejudiced in favor of the Louvre picture. 
Count De Morny obtained the privilege 
of the Director of the Louvre to examine 
it alongside the one in the Museum, 
and to allow Mr. Kellogg a whole day to 
himself for this purpose. 

Mr. Kellogg has now taken up his 
residence in London, and already his 
Jiardinierehas been visited by some of the 
most important critics and noble amateurs 
of the Fine Arts, and we shall soon hear 
what decision will be passed upon the 
judgment of Mr. Kellogg, whose fearless- 
ness seems justly to rest upon long and 
sincere, study of the old masters in Italy, 
and his own practical experience in art. 

The price of the picture is fifty thou- 
sand dollars ; and already the Bishop of 
Oxford, and other eminent prelates and 
connoisseurs, have their eyes on it. The 
face of the Virgin, and the flesh of the in- 
fants John and Jesus, are wonderfully fine 
— the very quintessence of human dust. 

But after seeing many of the best pic- 
tures in England, I am constrained to 
assert that there are comparatively few 
works, of the modern school, superior to 
the gems of your New-York " Dusseldorf 
Gallery," which would bring more than 
its weight in gold in London. I trust 
however, that so rich a collection of Art, 
will never be permitted to leave the 
country. What a pity that the city, 
instead of wasting money on public " re- 
ceptions" and other swindling humbugs, 
would not buy it, and throw it open to 
free exhibitions. But a word to the un- 
wise is insufficient, and so the Cosmopolitan 
Association must persevere in its noble 
work. H. r. 



